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“-— 


“ The Inguisition is incompatible with the liberty of the press, which has been decreed with the ap- 
“ nluase of the whole nation: for that Tribunal once re-established, no public writer could be free 


“ from alarm, even should he abstain from every topic of religion. 


While discussing any political 


« question. or explaining the very rudiments of the science of Government, he would expose himself to 


’ the risk of being accused and punished by that Tribunal. 


We all know, by unfortunate experience, 


“ how easy tt ts to torture the meaning of an expression, and to represent as scandatous an insulated propo- 


sition, which, jomed with the context, would appear perfectly innocent. 


We all know with what 


“ cunning policy our kings have availed themselves of the Inquisition, to prohibit useful works, which 


B “ wore guilty of xo other offence than that of exposing the abuses of despotism. 


We have not forgotten 


“ how many wise and patriotic men have been per:ecuted as impious or irreligious ; while the arm of 
“ the Inquisition, powerless in reaching the infamous minion of power, the audacious insulter of religion 
* and morals, suffered the chair of the Holy Ghost to be profaned with the praises of such a monster, 


“ and the parity of the altars defiled by placing upoa them his abominable picture. 


Neither have we 


“ forgaiten, that the doctrines of the Sovereignty of the nalion, of its authority to dictate laws, and of the 
“ delegated power of monarchs, have, by a base alse of texts of holy writ, been condemned as anti- 


“ christian, and their propagators persecuted, and immured in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 


With 


“ such receut facts before his eyes, where is the writer so rash or thoughtless, who would think of in- 
“ structing the people while such a tribunal existed? The Inquisition and the Liberty of the Press! It is 
“ quite sufficient to mention them, to shew that they are placed in the most determimed state of mutual 
* hostlity,”’———TORTADO’s Speech in the Cortes of Spain. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Austrian Partr-Money. In page 
509 of the last Namber will be found an 
Oflicial-paper, issued in Lower Austria, 
ou the Srd of September last, which ts 
very well worthy of the attention of the 
English reader at this time. They have 
a yreat quantity of Bank Notes in that 
unfurtunate country. Formerly these 
notes were at par; that is to say, they 
were as good, in the purchase of commo- 
dities, as Gold and Silver; every florin in 
Bank Notes was equal in value to a florin 
insilver. This is not the case now, and 
has not. been for a good while past. The 
Bank Notes became, gradually, of less 
and less value; they depreciated; they 
became lower and lower in comparison 
With Gold and Silver; and, at last, na- 
wrally arrived at a state of open and no- 
torious discount. What has been the 
consequence ? Why simply this: the go- 
vernment, or the Bank (for I do not know 
Which it is) is now prepared to put an end 
to these Bank Notes, by redeeming them. 
Chey are to be taken up by “ Redemption 
“ Bills,”, which bills will be paid, it 4s 
‘aid, to their real amount in Gold and 
Silver,—Why not pay eff the Bank Notes 
themselves, then? the reader will ask. 
Ou! T will tell youwhy. ‘The man, who 
has a Bank Note for fjiy florins, is to get 
a Redemption Bill for éen florins io ex- 
Change for it; he, who has a Bank Note 
for aventy-five florins, is to get a Redemp- 

















tion Bill for five florins in exchange for it ; 
and so on; and, after the 3ist of Decem- 
ber, those who hold Bank Notes are to get 
nothing at all for them, and they are to 
be suffered to pass no more, Heve are 
pretty sufficient reasons for the scheme. 
The holders of Bank Notes will only lose 
4 florins out of 5 ; that is all ;-——This is 
no “ new way of paying old debts.” It 
is what the French did with regard to 
their Assignats and /Mandats; and, it is 
what must always be done first or last, 
when a paper-money once becomes de- 
preciated ; gor, the bare fact of deprecia- 
tion proves the want of ability ever to pay 
off to the full amount, A bankruptcy does 
indeed, take place, and the creditors re- 
ceive a poundage.— The sight of this 
Austrian Circular naturally forces the 
mind back to the causes of the humihiatiou 
of the haughty Dynasty who govern that 
unhappy country. Twenty six years ago, 
the House of Austria was contending for 
the free navigation of the Scheldt; it bad 
begun to open the port of Antwerp, and 
to construct vessels there; it had erected 
Ostend into a sea-port of considerable 
consequence; it was aiming at the sub- 
jugation, or, at least, the oppression, of the 
United Provinces. The Dutch were com- 
pelied to submit, for the sake of safety, to 
all sorts af humiliations; and they, at 
last, secured their safety only by throwing 
themselves intothe arms of France, Hence 





is to be dated the attachment of the Dutch 
to the French; and, indeedj*from tha: 
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time, they became “ Frenchmen in heart,” 
a phrase, which, having recently proceed- 


i : acres, who, for our sins, conduct the press 
with its half million of soldiers and with 


coalition against the republicans of France, 
Te A nation rose up and bumbled those im- 
; mense armies; and that same Belgium, 


Austrian power and arrogance, received, 
with open arms, its republican invaders, 


minister treat the Dutch Plenipotentiaries 
like scavengers, opened its gates to the 
French, hailed their arrival with joy un- 
bounded, and revelled in the defacing and 
destroying of every vestige of its former 
subjection.——Ambition, revenge, shame, 
pushed on the House of Austria to recover 


plunge it got deeper in disgrace ; till, at 
last, that haughty House, which had set 


to dictate a government to France, had to 
yield its very capital and its palaces to 
Frenchmen, and to accept, as a boon at 


of its former dominions, driven out of Ger- 
many and stripped of its most elevated 
titles, Reduced now to comparatively a 
petty patrimony, which it holds by a pre- 
carious tenure, its voice is become nothing 
in the affairs of Europe ; and, amongst its 
own begyared subjects, it is éompelled to 
act a part as humble almost as even those 
subjects can wish; and, to crown all, it is 





the Honse of Austria, have been the con- 
sequences of the coalitions against France ; 
such, to that House, have been the conse- 
quences of crecting itself into a dictator 
as to the internal affairs of the French na- 
If the French had met with no 
Opposition im the making of their revoly- 
tion; if they had heen suffered to arrange 


their internal enemies had not 


* 


made upon them; how diffe 














(amy 


CON. 
1 have 


ble, that, with a free people on their 
fines, the people of Belgium shou\: 

remained in their former state. Bur, whos 
then? ‘The House of Austria would have 
lost Belgium; and, has it not lost it now? 
It would have lost Belgium 5 but it wool 
have lost it without defeat and diszrace. 
It might still have retained the tire » 


of Amster- 
to the wise- 


of Austria, 
e lead in the 


the Romans; and it certainly would hare 





scene of the | now press upon It. 


combined against the 


verers, That 
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long carried | columns, in our public prints, were fille 
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ound, but 


least of Emperor of Germany and King of 


avoided those pecuniary distresses that 
It 1s curious enough, 
that the Rulers of Austria and Prussia, who 
! republicans of 
France, because, amongst other things, 
they had siezed upon the property of th 
Church, should both have been driven by 
their necessities to seize upon the Church 
property in their dominions ; that is to 
say, to commit themselves, that which 
they warred against as sacrilege in the 
people of France; and that the war, which 
was to ruin France through her finances, 
should have ended in leaving her rich, and 
in reducing these her principal opponents 
to beggary.—— These are great lessons for 
princes and statesmen. They are well 
calculated to make a deep impression; 
but, after all that we have seen, it 1s, pet 
haps, too much to hope, that the dictate 
of reason will at last prevail over the dic- 


The War.——For more then 
a week the public were entertained with 
accounts of a great victory gained over 
the French by Ballasteros, whose nam, 
connected with the word victory, ¥% 
posted up at the news-paper offices, and 
exhibited, in large characters, 00 the 
placards in the news-cryers hats. Many 


Such, to Hot only with the account of the victory 
itself, but with reflections on the amportes 
consequences to which it was likely to lead 
What has turned ont to be the fact’ 
Why, that Ballasteros has bees defeatee: 
that, in his attempt to make his first move 


out of St. Roque, wherein he had taken 
shelter, and compelled to seek refost 
guns of Gibraltar! There t 
last adVides Jeft him and his army, des 
tute & en of water to drink, and rece!""S 


‘pete 4 . | 
tar, while the ‘misers 


pies 
bn the bare earth o° 
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neu'rality to them. Thus, upon every 
occasion, the news favourable to the Spa- 
niards finally turns out to be false ; or, at 
least, in hardly any case, does it torn out 





to be true. 
suaded, that the contest will not end in 


the submission af ail Sp unto the sway of 
Napoleon ? The kingdom of Spain ts large, 
and though subdued, it is not setdled ina 


day; but, as to the work vf subjagation, | 


there really appears v él 
to done. We are tol 


find thea uniformly making offat the ap- 
proach ol the French ; and, it is manifest, 
that, by deyrces, the mass of the inhabi- 
tants must become anxious for repose, and 
will be inclined to accept of any change 
of rulers, rather than endure a prolonga- 
tun of the war, which so severely op- 
presses and distresses them, By the ex- 
pendiiure of vast sums of money, we may 
keep up a sort of lingering war upon the 
borders of the sea; but, what end will that 
answer? It will not secure, nor tend to se- 
cure, the independence of Spain or France. 
lt will not operate at all in favour of peace ; 
nor would it better the terms of a peace to 
be made with France, who would treat 
with the utmost contempt any endeavour 
to consider Spain as any thing other than 
the dominions of its new Ring Joseph. 
I, therefore, see, in the war in Spain, no- 
thing but a drain apon this country, with- 
out the smallest chance of any ultimate 
benetit. If, indeed, we could see any pro- 
bability of ultimate success, it might then 
ve adviseable to continue the contest ; but, 
we have now the experience of three years 
before us; we have seen with our eyes 
enough to convince.us, that there exist 
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little rem ining 
of Spanish troops | 
here aud Spanish troops there; but, we | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Who, then, will now be per- | 


' 
j 
; 
| 


| fera la tour du monde.’ 
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opened, which will not, in all haman pro- 
hahility, close till the new world has under- 
gone a revolution as complete as that of 
the 


old. Twenty years ago, an old 
Frenchman used, in speaking of the revo- 


lution, to say to me: “ Ah, monsicur! elle 


And, really, it 


| does seem, that it will make the tour of the 
‘world; for, so far from its career having 


’ 
J 
| 
| 
! 
} 
| 





been stopped by the exaltation of Buona- 
parté and the establishment of a regal go- 
vernment in France, that event seems to 
have extended the principle of change. 
| far from its having ¢iven the world a dis- 


So 


gust with respect to revolutions, it seenis 
to have called forth a spirit of liberty 
before unknown to the world. It has been 
supposed, that the establishment of a regal 
government in France would prove an ef- 
fectual check to the revolutionary spirit; 
that men would reason thus: “ see what 
“has happened in France; the people 
« there made a revolution in order to es- 
“tablish a repablic; but, the end has 
“ been, that they have got a kingly go- 
« vernment, as they had before!” Men 
do not reason thus from that event; or, at 
least, their reasoning does not stop here. 
They go further; and, at last, they feel 
nothing to discourage them in their en- 
deavours to effect a change, where they 
find themselvesoppressed. Besides, ’rance 
has acquired such immense power; she 
has acquired so much glory; she haa been 
raised to such a height; that men lose 
sight of the miseries she anderwent in the 
progress from her former to her present 
state. The example, too, of so many 
inen, raised from the lowest walks in life, 
to the most exalted ranks and dignities, 
has great influence on the minds of men 


not the means of final success; and, there- | in general; and, the knowledge which the 


fore, the sooner we abandon the under- 
taking the better. 


j 
i 


By prolonging it we 


do, indeed, cause some expence and some | 


mortality to France; but we, at the same 
‘ime, weaken ourselves in a degree tenfold 
6 what we weaken her. In the mean- 





| 


| sequence, have had a wonderful effect. 


' 


While the rulers of Spain are divided | 


amongst themselves: it is yet a serious 
question, whether they shal! not restore the 
Inquisition, which was, at the outset, abo- 
lwhed by the French! Can any man be- 
lieve, that, with this before their eyes, the 
People of Spain will enter heartily into a 
war against the French? Is it not much 
more likely that they will look upon them 
8 their real delwerers ! : 


aE a scene has been 


world has of the bettered condition of the 
people of France, the diffusion of property 
which the revolution has produced, the 


| more equal distribution of power and con- 





These things seem to be wholly over- 
looked by those who express their sur- 


| prize, that the French should find imitators 
|in any part of the world; bat, these 


things are well worihy of the serious con- 
sideration of statesmen in all countries 


which have not yet been shaken by revo- 


lution; and which statesmen, if they act 


} 





oe 


wisely, will take care to adopt, in time, 

such measures as will effectually prevent 

the people from wishing for any change 

in forms established. These reflections 

ro y suggested themselves upon read- 
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time, they became “ Frenchmen in heart,” 
a phrase, which, having recently proceed- 
ed fiom the lips of the Mayor of Amster- 
dam, bas given such offence to the wise- 
acres, who, for our sins, conduct the press 
of Evgland.——-The House of Austria, 
with its half million of soldiers and with 
English money to aid, took the lead in the 
coalition against the republicans of France. 
A nation rose up and humbled those im- 
mense armies; and that same Belgium, 
which had so lately been the scene of the 
Austrian power and arrogance, received, 
with open arms, its republican invaders, 
whom it hailed as its real deliverers. That 
city of Brussels, which had seenthe Austrian 
minister treat the Dutch Plenipotentiaries 
like scavengers, opened its gates to the 
French, hailed their arrival with joy un- 
bounded, and revelled in the defacing and 
destroying of every vestige of its former 
subjection. Ambition, revenge, shame, 
pushed on the House of Austria to recover 
its lost ground and fame. At every 
plunge it got deeper in disgrace ; till, at 
last, that haughty House, which had set 
out in the war with a declared resolution 
to dictate a government to France, had to 
yield its very capital and its palaces to 
Frenchmen, and to accept, as a boon at 
their hands, of leave to reign over a part 
of its former dominions, driven out of Ger- 
many and stripped of its most elevated 
titles. Reduced now to comparatively a 
petty patrimony, which it holds by a pre- 
carious tenure, its voice is become nothing 
in the affairs of Europe ; and, amongst its 
own begyared subjects, it is éompelled to 
act a part as humble almost as even those 
subjects can wish; and, to crown all, it is 
forced, by the French, to be at war with 
England, with whose aid it so long carried 
on war against those French. Such, to 
the House of Austria, have been the con- 
sequences of the coalitions against France ; 
such, to that House, have been the conse- 
quences of crecting itself into a dictator 
as to the internal affairs of the French na- 
tion If the French had met with no 
opposition in the making of their revolu- 
tion; if they had been suffered to arrange 
their government in their own way; if 
their internal enemies had not met with 
countenance and encouragement from 











‘without; if war had not, in short, been 
‘made upon them; how different micht 


have been the situation of the House of 
Austria at this day! The example of 


Fiance might, indeed, have done much ; 


and, it would have been next to im possi- 


(iM 
ble, that, with a free people on their cop. 
fines, the people of Belgium should hays 
remained in their former state. By. what 
then? The House of Austria would pave 
lost Belgium; and, has it not Jost it now? 
It would have lost Belgium ; but it wood 
have lost it without defeat and diszrace, 
It might still have retained the tit a 
least of Emperor of Germany and King of 
the Romans; and it certainly would hare 
avoided those pecuniary distresses that 
now press upon it. It is curious enough, 
that the Rulers of Austria and Prussia, who 
combined against the republicans of 
France, because, amongst other things, 
they had siezed upon the property of th 
Church, should both have been driven by 
their necessities to seize upon the Church 
property in their dominions; that is to 
say, to commit themselves, that which 
they warred against as sacrilege in the 
people of France; and that the war, which 
was to ruin France through her finances, 
should have ended in leaving her rich, and 
in reducing these her principal opponents 
to beggary.—— These are great lessons for 
princes and statesmen. They are well 
calculated to make a deep impression, 
but, after all that we have seen, it 1s, per 
haps, too much to hope, that the dictates 
of reason will at last prevail over the dic- 
tates of passion. 





SPAIN. The War.——For more than 
a week the public were entertained with 
accounts of a great victory gained over 
the French by Ballasteros, whose namt, 
connected with the word victory, ¥% 
posted up at the news-paper offices, ms 
exhibited, in large characters, on 
placards in the news-cryers hats. Con 
columns, in our public prints, were fi “1 
not only with the account of the victory 
itself, bat with reflections on the mportam 
consequences to which it was likely to lea 
What has turned out to be the a 
Why, that Baliasteros has been defeates ; 
that, in his attempt to make his first move 
ment, he was met, driven back, pushe 
out of ‘St. Roque, wherein he had taken 
shelter, and compelled to seek reloge 
under the guns of Gibraltar! There ** 
last advices left him and his army, d& 
tute even of water to drink, and rece!¥"S 
wherewith to cool their tongues from tle 
tanks of Gibraltar, while the miser 
inhabitants of St. ‘Roque, driven from 4 
town, were lying upon tlie bare earth oh 
spot called the neutral ground, but * . 
it was feared; would not tog # 
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neu'rality to them. Thus, upon every | opened, which will not, in all human pro- 
foccasion, the news favourable to the Spa- | bability, close till the new world has under- 
niards finally turns out to be false; or, at gone a revolution as complete as tiat of 
s 
| 
} 
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the old. Twenty years ago, an old 
to be true. Who, then, will now be per- | Frenchman used, in speaking of the revo- 
cuaded, that the contest will not end in | lution, to say to me: “ AA, monsicur ! elle 
the submission of al Spain to the sway of | fera la ‘tour du monde.’ And, really, it 
Napoleon ? The kingdom of Spain is large, | does seem, that it will make the tour of the 
and though subdued, it is not seteled ina | world; for, so far from its career having 
day; but, as to ihe work of subjagation, | been stopped by the exaltation of Buona- 
| 


jeast, 1a hardly any case, does it turn out 


parté and the establishment of a regal go- 
tobe donc. Weare told of Spanish troops | vernment in France, that event seems to 
here and Spanish troops there; but, we | have extended the principle of change. So 
find them uniformly making off at the ap- | far from its having given the world a dis- 
proach of the French ; and, it is manifest, | gust with respect to revolutions, It seents 
that, by degrces, the mass of the inhabi- | to have called forth a spirit of liberty 
tants must become anxious for repose, and | before unknown to the world. It has been 


there really appears very little remaining | 


| 


oe 


Pwill be inclined to accept of any change | supposed, that the establishment of a regal 


of rulers, rather than endure a prolonga- | government in France would prove an ef- 
tion of the war, which so severely op- | fectual check to the revolutionary spirit ; 
presses and distresses them. By the ex- | that men would reason thus: “ see what 
penditure of vast sunas of money, we may | “ has happened in France ; the people 
keep up a. sort of lingering war upon the | “ there made a revolution in order to es- 
borders of the sea; but, what end willthat | “ tablish a republic; but, the end has 


} answer? It will not secure, nor tend to se- | “ been, that they have got a kingly go- 


cure, the independence of Spain or France. | “ vernment, as they had before!” Men 
It will not operate at all in favour of peace ; | do not reason thus from that event; or, at 
nor would it better the terms of a peace to | least, their reasoning does not stop here, 
be made with France, who would treat | They go further; and, at last, they feel 
with the utmost contempt any endeavour | nothing to discourage them in their en- 
to consider Spain as any thing other than | deavours to effect a change, where they 
the dominions of its new Ring Joseph. | findthemselvesoppressed. Besides, France 
I, therefore, see, in the war in Spain, no- | has acquired such immense power; she 
thing but a drain upon this country, with- | has acquired so much glory; she haa been 
out the smallest chance of any ultimate | raised to such a height; that men lose 
benefit. If, indeed, we could see any pro- | sight of the miseries she anderwent in the 
vability of ultimate success, it might then | progress from her former to her present 
ve adviseable to continue the contest ; but, | state. The example, too, of so many 
we have now the experience of three years | inen, raised from the lowest walks in life, 
before us ; we have seen with our eyes to the most exalted ranks and dignities, 
enough to convince.us, that there exist | has great influence on the minds of men 
not the means of final success ; and, there- | in general; and, the knowledge which the 
fore, the soonet we abandon the under- | world has of the bettered condition of the 
taking the better. By prolonging it we | people of France, the diffusion of property 
da, indeed, cause some expence and some | which the revolution has produced, the 
mortality to France; but we, at the same | more equal distribution of power and con- 
tune, weaken ourselves in a degree tenfold | sequence, have had a wonderful effect —— 
te what we weaken her. In the mean- | These things seem to be wholly over- 
while the rulers of Spain are divided | looked by those who express their sur- 
amongst themselves: it is yet a serious | prize, that the French should find imitators 
question, whether they shall not restore the | in any part of the world ; bat, these 
Inquisition, which was, at the outset, abo- | things are we!) worihy of the serious cone 
lished by the French! Can any man be- | sideration of statesmen in al] countries 
lieve, that, with this before their eyes, the | which have not yet been shaken by revo- 
people of Spain will enter heartily into a lution; and which statesmen, if they act 
war against the French? Is it not much | wisely, will take care to adopt, im time, 
more likely that they will look upon them | sach measures as will effectually prevent 
as their real deleverers / the people from wishing for any change 
in forms established. These reflections 
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his using them to the utmost of his power. 
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ing the acedumt of General Miranda’s pro- | 
gress in oversetting the old Government in 
‘Terra Firma. He understands such mat- 
ters very well; he was one of those men 
who headed the insurrection against the 
Old governments of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, which he assisted to pull down; and 
now that he has ample room for the exer- 
tion of his talents, there is little doubt of 


He has proclaimed the Rights of Man in 
terms still stronger than those rights were 
proclaimed in France at the outset of the 
revolution ; the absolute sovereignty of the 
people is laid down as the basis of govern- 
ment in Old Spain. Here are altogether 
nearly 20 millions of peopte shaking off 
kingly authority, and claiming the right 
of governing themselves; and this, too, 
after all the experience of France, which, 
therefore, does not operate as a check to 
revolutions. _——There can be little doubt 
that the insurrection will extend itself from 
the Caraccas to Mexico, and continue if 
its route till it joins the American States in 
the Floridas, where it will naturally stop 
upon finding a system of self-government 
already established. To the southward, 
we see the same spirit at work at Buencs 
Ayres; and, though we are told, that the 
Prince Regent is sending troops from the 
Brazils to assist the old government, there 
is no ground to expect that such a project 
can succeed; and, indeed, it is by no. 
means impossible, that the old govern- 
meat in the Brazils may be shaken by the 
spirit of revolution that is now agitating 
the New World. It is curious to re- 
mark how the work of revolution is now 
singularly favoured. The old govern- 
ment of Spain is overset by Napoleon, 
whese object is to establish a new 
dynasty there in a branch of his own 
family. England, in order to prevent 
this, espouses the cause of the old govern- 
ment of Spain; she joins the adherents of 
that government, and declares her object 
tobe fo preserve the integrity of the ancient 
snonarchy. Nearly the same takes place 
with regard to Portugal. The Peninsula 
becomes the theatre ef a great and dread- 
ful war between these two powers, who 
alone are able to do any thing for or 
against the Provinces of South America. 
These Provinces seize this opportunity of 
shaking off the yoke of the old govern- 
went. That old government’ has no 
power to prevent thear success, and Eng- 
land, kept fully occupied by France, in 

ope, has no power to prevent it. The 
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only force that could be sent against thy 
insurgents is safely bound to the soil o, 
the seas of Europe. And thus, the Nog 
World is left to follow its own taste, tg 
ferm and fashion its governments accord, 
ing to its own will. The interesting 
question to an English reader, is, hoy 
these changes will affect us. How they 
may affect us internally ; what moral ¢. 
fects they may produce upon uaz, it is, 
perhaps, very difficult to say; but, itis 
by no means difficult to foresee, that, in 
few years, they must have a wonderful 
effect upon our exterior relationships, 
With free and independent governments 
along the whole coast of North America 
and round that of the gulph of Mexico 
and in Terra Firma, it would be excced. 
ingly great folly for us to expect to retain 
possession of any part of the West Inda 
Islands; all the force we have would not 
be sufficient to preserve Jamaica, if the 
American governments were once to :t- 
tack it. Their foree would be at hon; 
ours would have to be sent and fed from 
this kingdom. And, besides, the fleets 
of France would necessarily become s 
formidable, by the time I have my eve 
upon, as to engage the attention of the 
greater part of our maritime. force.—- 
To prevent the change, the stupendous 
change, which Iam kere contemplating 
as probable and lakely, there appears to 
me to be required nothing short of an 
union of the whole of the forces of France 
and England; and, the consequence 0 
that would be, that England would be- 
come a member of the French empire; 
so that we should by an endeavour to pre- 
vent revolutions in distant countries and 
the loss of colonies, really lose our own 
independence. There is one other way 
that might retard the revolutions in South 
America, and that is by making peace with 
Napoleon, recognising his sovereignty ™ 
Spain and Portugal, and leaving him, with 
his fleets and armies, to reduce the insur- 
gent colonies to obedience. ——This we 
might do, but this is what we shall not do. 
We shall carry on the war in Europe till 
America is completely emancipated ; and, 
let the war in Spain then terminate 2" 
may, it will not be in the power of bi 
rope to bring the Americans back to obe- 
dience.——I perceive, that amongst the 
grounds, which: Miranda has alledged fer 
the assertion of independence in the , 
raccas, he states the incapacity of the ol 
government of Spain, with the assistance 


of England, to resist Nepoleon. He syé 
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to the people: “ Your old government 
«is gone; it is NO More: your choice, 
«therefore, lies between independence 
“and subjection to France.” This may 
be said to be merely his opinion ; but, it 
seems to have been adopted by the people, 
and to have formed one of the chief grounds 
of the revolution. tf Napoleon should 
finally succeed in subduing the still re- 
sisting part of the Peninsula, and should, 
at a peace, see his brother seated quietly 
upon the throne of Spain and Portugal and 





| recognized, as the lawful sovereign ; will 


itthen be his interest to endeavour to re- 
sume the governments in South America 


'and the Islands? In my opinion, it will 


not. The attempt would waste his means, 
and tarnish the glory of bisarms. Nature 
seems to say, that the New World can no 
longer be dependent upon the Old; and 
a wise government in Spain and Portugal 
would not fai to profit from the experience 
of England, and to see, that, as it is im- 
possible to retain the sovereignty of South 
America, itis better so to part from it as, 
in future, to have the people of those 
countries for its friends than its enemies. 
-—Upon looking back; upon taking a 
view of the events of the last twenty vears, 
what a change strikes the eye! What a 
change has grown out of the corres- 
pondence between Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Chauvelin! The sovereigns of Europe com- 
bined to prevent change ; and those of them 
who have escaped death in the conflict 
have seen half the world completely re- 
volutionized. Theking of Spain in par- 
ticular refused to acknowledge even the 
‘ing of France as acting under the new con- 
sition. And that very king of Spain, 
how accepting of support at the hands of 
those who have revolutionized France, 
may hear, if he hear of any thing, that 
those who call themselves the king’s friends 
i Spain, have proposed a new constitution, 
upon the model of that, which he so des- 
pised in the year 1791, only rather more 
democratical. To attribute this change 
to this or that partial cause ; to talk of this 
or that error in the old governments; to 
talk of the Jacobin and anti-Christian con- 
Spiracies ; totalk of this or that defeat or 
Victory; is to reason very childishly. 
There is a great moral cause at work : 
there is a change in the mind of man, of 
which the leaders in revolutions have been 
merely the iors. The writings of 
Paine and orcet have been the effect 
aod not the cause of this change, which 
has been gradually taking place, which 
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gradually advances in its progress, and 
which cannot be arrested in that progress 
any More than human power can arrest the 
progress of nature in avy of her operations. 
The fault of the fallen governments hasbeen, 
that they have not perceived these truths. 
They saw a resistance to their authorit 

growing up amongst their subjects, nih 
ascribing it to a want of a sufliciency of 
rigour on their part, they have added to 
their former rigour. This, in some cases, 
produced an immediate effect contrary to 
what was expected ; and, where the people 
had not the power of themselves to oppose 
their government, they had only to put 
up their prayers for the arrival of the 
French, whom they received with open 
arms as their deliverers. The French, in 
many cases, treated the people worse than 
their former masters; but, it was only a 
part of the people that they thus treated ; 
they spared their partizans; aud as to 
the great mass, they would, of course, feel 
nothing of any ill-treatment from the 
‘French, who relied upon them for the du- 
ration of their power. When we hear of 
the complaints of those who have been 
subdued, or have yielded themselves up 
to the French, we ought to bear in mind, 
that we hear only ome side. We hear 
those who formerly enjoyed rank and 
opulence; we hear the complaints of a 
degraded and harshly treated nobility 
and clergy ; we hear the complaints of 
pillaged and ruined merchants; but, though 
those complaints may be very just and 
must excite compassion in our breasts, we 
ought to bear in mind, that. we do not 
hear the mass of any people; and we 
may be assured, that we never shall hear 
any complaints from those who had no- 
thing to loge, and to whom no change could 
be for the worse. ——This is what we should 
always bear in mind, because it would 
prevent us from being deluded int» hopes 
of security to be derived from the discon- 
tents of the nations now under the sway 
of our enemy.——If the government of 
England had reasoned in this way, the fatal 
expedition to the Helder would never have 
taken place. From the complaints of the 
merchants and other opulent men, who 
were smarting under the revolution in 
Aloliand, it was concluded that the whole 
country was discontented ; it was conclud- 
ed, that, having felt the miseries attendant 
upon French fraternity, the Duich people 
would gladly return to their old govern- 
ment, if they had the means. “Nothing 
of this happened: the Dutch volunteers 
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fought against our army with a degree of 
bravery for which their countrymen were 
by no means famed; and, as to the people, 
those who have written accounts of the 
expedition, state that our army was every 
were received with as much hostility as the 
people dared to discover, and that the lat- 
ter buried and even destroyed provisions 
rather than sell them to our men. Here 
was, one would have thought, a lesson sufli- 
cient to awaken reflection. But, that lesson, 
and many others of the same sort, seem to 
have produced upon us very little effect. 
We still hear the same old story about the 
discontents of the Dutch and other nations 
now united to France; and, which is the 
serious part of the business, we may yet 
see expeditions founded upon such stories. 
As to the Caraccas, however, if we 
were mad enough to entertain the wish, 
we have not the power, to send out ex- 
peditions. And, besides, here is a_re- 
volution, not only unconnected with 
the French, buat even with a view to 
keep the country out of the power of the 
French. Here is a revolution going on 
with which the French have nothing at 
alltodo. It is, in fact, a rising of men 
against what they think unjust authority ; 
and this is what has been taking place all 
over Europe. Whether it be better or 
worse for mankind that rank and° birth 
should fall into contempt is a question 
which is beyond my humble capacity to 
answer; but, it is a fact, that they have 
fallen and are daily falling into contempt. 
What has been and is going on, is an in- 
surrection of talents and courage and in- 
dustry against birth and rank. Men have 
not, at bottom, been contending about 
Jorms of government. Writers and orators 
have; but the mass of nations do not 
enter into the theories ; they look to the 
practical eflects, They have been seek- 
ing such @ change as will render their lives 
more happy and less homiliating, with 
very little regard as to names and forms. 
The fallof the old governments might 
have been prevented by timely concession ; 
but, who has been able to point out one 
single act of this sort, on the part of an 

government in Europe ? [How gladly, 
when it was ¢eo late, would they all have 
conceded !_ How gladly would the French 
Princes have sanctioned that constitution, 
which, ia their manifestoes from Coblentz, 
they treated with so much contempt ! 
How gladly would the Stadiholder have 
conceded all that the Prussians, in 1787, 
enabled him to refuse to the people of 
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Holland! How gladly would the Empe. 
ror have conceded to the people of BI. 
gium all those things, and move thay 4) 
for having hambly asked for oily q pan 
of which, many of the people had heey 
treated as rebellious subjects !——Tip, 
are great lessons; but, if we are to judge 
from the past, there can be little ground 
to hope that they will produce any sajy. 
tary’ effect. 





SIcILy. From what we see in the 
public prints, there appears to be a desire 
to prepare the public mind for the de. 
thronement of the King of Sicily, or, at 
least, for some such event. ‘The Covnirs 
of the 7th instant says :——* ‘Lhere svems 
to be a general expectation of some re. 
“‘ volution taking place in Sicily, if ut has 
*« not already taken place. We are pertect- 
«ly at a loss to explain the policy of the 
« Sicilian Government. It seems wholly 
“ at war with common sense. For what 
“can be more astonishing than that a 
« Government should feel any other sn- 
‘« timent than that of detestatzon of an ene- 
“my which has deprived tt of so large a 
part of its power: or any other senti- 
« timent than that of grazitude for a Nation 
“ which has preserved to it all that it yet 
possesses of its ancient territories. Bot 
“if we may credit the accounts Trl 
Sicily, the direct contrary 1s the fact, 
and the Britash are regarded by the Curt 
“ with jealousy, distrust, and every ovher &Mli- 
ment but that which chey merit. We say tie 
« Court, as contradistinguished from the pto- 
« ple, for the latter are enthusiastically @- 
“tached to this country, and feel as they 
“ ought for the protection we have atlor(- 
“ed them.” The reader remembers, | 
suppose, that one of the. grounis of the 
war with the Jacobins of France, was, tis! 
they attempted ¢o divide the people of other 
nations from their governments ? Abe Fr ader, 
if he was old enough to read at the time, 
can scarcely have forgotten, that this "% 
one of the heaviest of the charges 45"! 
the poor Jacobins, at the out-set of the W2 
fur “ social order.’’——What a change 
Where will it al! end But, this wn" 
does not go so far as a writer in the Times 
of the 4th of October, who not only apert 
mends the acting upon this principle ~ 
regard to Sicily, but with regard to allt 
other old governments of Europe; ~ 
thus we, who began the.“ just and perm 
“sary war” of 1793, lest the Fren¢ 
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that same work ourselves. The passage 
J allude to is as follows :——“* The people 
«ef Sicily groan ander the burthen of 
oppressions which it 1s not right that 
men should bear. Their whole system 
of laws and government is only one dark 
‘tissue of error and exaction. The Tri- 
bunal of Patrimeny, an iniquitous tribu- 
nal, and iniquitously administered, makes 
tue name of property a mockery: the 
‘corn laws starve the people, in the hearts 
of vallies that were once the granary of 
ihe Roman Empire. The presence of 
ihe English, our fidelity to our con- 
“tacts, our freedom of speech, our con- 
“tmpt of every thing that offers itself in 
“ the shape of oppression, our newspapers, 
read with inconceivable 
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“tetore the people an example which 
“they have gone too far not to follow to 
“the uttermost. Ifwe leave them to the 
vengeance of the Court, and the French, 
our faith and name will be degraded 
throsghout the Mediterranean. If we 
adnere to them, and offtr them a consiitu- 
on, Or enable them to choose cne for 
themselves, we shali make for England 
‘an ally, gratefuland bound tous by the 


‘the centre of the Mediterranean, from 
‘which the most fatal blows may be di- 
rected at the enemy the moment his 
power begins to shake, we shall shew 
by one act of manly and generous po- 
‘licy, the most striking contrast to the 
‘Conduct of France ; and prove that the 
‘people which trasts to the honour of the 
‘ British charaetee will not be deceived. 
All policy is weak und empty in comparison 
“ of this. The war is a war of character. 
lhe French, by holding out the promise 
of relief from acknowledged burthens, 
‘have gone forth ‘conquering, and to 
‘conquer. This, and not the arms or 
the wisdom of France, has made her at 
this day the first power of the Continent. 
As character raised her, character must put 
“her down, Tie good faith and punc- 
“tilious honour of England make her emi- 
“ nently respected throaghout Europe. 
“ Bat there bas been always an alloy of 
“weakness and wavering iri her policy. 
D She has wanted the bold, frank, open as- 

pect of a warlike nation. ‘The Conti- 
“nent has been stricken deep; and no- 
“thing but the certainty of advantage will 
“ make it'rise. It fell through the vice of its 
‘ old Governments ; and if we come forward 

as the allies of those Governments, we 
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‘sirongest ties, we shall fix a citadel in | 
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}* only come forward to make the slavery of 


“ Europe without hope. We might gain 
“ victories, and give the people a moment 
“ to breathe and buckle on their armour: 
“but it has already encumbered and 
“broken down their strength. Their 
“struggle might be desperate, but it 
“would be short; and every blow let 
‘in through the chinks of that gaping, 
«disjointed, ponderoas covering, must 
“be mortal. Ii the Continent could look 
“up to England as the reformer of ts 
« abuses, as spreading the principles of liberty, 
« without striving for dominion, as giving 
“the nations the mighty example of its 
“ freedom, and strengthening them for 
« the attainment of the only thing that is 
« worth the purchase of man’s blood, we 
« should soon see the end of French usur- 
“pation; and ali the calamities with 
“ which it has harassed the world would pass 
“ away like a shade. The erperiment is open 
‘to us in Sicily: the people are strongly 
“attached to England, the Court has 
« abandoned them, they have no constitution, 
“ and they publicly demand our assistance inob- 
“ taining one. The ground for the bujlding 
« iscleared ; and nothing but a faint-heart- 
«edness, or a fickleness unworthy of the 
‘“« British character, can prevent our erect- 
“ing on it a proud and glorious memorial 
“of the blessings of alliance with Eng- 
‘ Jand.’”’ What would Burke have seid, 
if he had lived to hear this in an English 
ministerial print? What weuld, John 
Bowles have said, if he had lived to read 
it in that same print which he used to se- 
lect as the vehicle of his lesser effusions in 
support of “ social order.’ Here is'the 
doctrine broadly laid down, that we have 
aright to take the part of people against 
their old governments. We are here told, 
that the continent of Europe has fallen, 
not by the arms of France, not by the 
writings of Jacobins, and Atheists, not b 
the seditious disposition of the people ; 
but “through the vicesof the old govern- 
“ ments ;’’ and, that, to come forward as 
the allies of those governments is te en- 
deavour to “make the slavcry of Europe 
“ without hope.’? Upon these grounds we 
are now to become “the reformer of the 
“ abuses” of the old governments of 
Zurope, and the Promulyators of “ the 
« principles of liberty ;’’ and we are to be- 
gin the experiment in Sicily, where “ the 
“ people have no constitution and publicly 
« demand our assistance.’’ Hear this, all 
you, who, in 1793, sent up addresses in fae 
vour of “ the just and necessary war,” then 
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began against France, and one of the 
chief grounds of which war was, tliat she 
had passed a decree, declaring, that if 
any people, by their unanimous voice, 
asked her assistance against an oppressive 
government, she would give them that 
assistance. Hear this, ail you who 
shouted for that war and who gave 
the name of traitor to every man who 
did not approve of it. Hear this, all 
you who have, for twenty years, been 
paying taxes in support of that war! 
Whew Lord Grenville complained to Mr. 
Chauvelin of the Decree of which I have 
been speaking, the latter explained, and 
denied that its object or tendency was to 
sct up. any people against their govern- 
ment, and said that it was only intended 
to assist euch nations as should have first 
conguered their liberty and should then 
ask assistance of France by the solemn 
and unequivocal expression of the general 
will. Lord Grenville says, im answer, that 
such an explanation és not satisfacto y; for 
that still * there are cases, in which the 
*‘ promoters of sedition may count before- 
“‘ hand upon the assistance of the French 
“Republic.” The French Minister Le 
Brun afterwards wrote to our government 
a more fu}] explanation ; but neither was 
that satisfictory. 





The offering assistance 
10 @ whole people in opposition to their go- 
vernment was an oilence, which the 
French nation was to answer for at the 
cannon’s mouth. Yet, we are now told, 
in an English ministerial paper, that it is 
our right, and indeed our duty, to give any 
people assistance against their government, 
and even the place where we are to begin 
is pointed out, namely, a country where 
we are éhe allies of that very government 
against which it is proposed that we should 
assist the people! Chauvelin,in one of his 
Jast notes to Lord Grenville, has this pas- 
sage: ‘It is evident, that all the weight, 
“allthe responsibility of the war, will fal! 
“ sooner or later upon those who have pro- 
“ voked it; and Le Brun, in his note, 
after having urged every argument to dis- 
suade England from entering into the 
coalition against France, concludes with 
these memorable words: “If her (France’s 

“ explanations are. yet insufficient, and if 
““we are yet obliged to hear a haughty lan- 
** guage; if hostile preparations are yet 
“continued in the English ports; after 


“ having exhausted every means to pre- | 


*“ serve peace, we will prepare for war, 
“ with a sense of the justice of our cause, 
“and of our efforts to avoid this extre- 


“ fear.” 
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Siate Prison, 






otZ 


« mity : We will fight the English, whom 
“we esteem, with regret, but withow 
To this Note, thougi comin: 
from one of the persons then at the hea! 
of the French government, Lord Grenvyii): 
did net think proper to reply —-W)h 
events have: taken place since that Noi 
was written! 
England and Ireland have fad to roe wt 
day; and who has yet to rune it no one 
can tell, or even guess. 
strange events, the mosi sirange certainly 
is, that it is now openly iculeated in the 
English ministerial prints, that we ough 
to look upon it as our right and our daty to 
afford assistance to any people who ar 
discontented with their government, and 
who apply to us for that assistance! — 
Time only can discover where ail this 
to end. 


Children then unborn in 


But, of all the 


W™. COBBETY. 


Newgate, Friday, 


sih Nov. 18t!. 


PS. 


It was my intention to insert 
some remarks upon the ‘Jriat or M 
Wuire of the Independent Whig, bul) 
defer them till the whole of the Procec’- 
ings are before my readers, when I can 
refer to them as I proceed. 
while, I cannot help expressing that sat- 
faction at the verdict, which has been © 
generally felt by the pablic. 


In the mean 
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Sittings before Lord Ellenborough unt 4 


Special Jury. 


THE KING Vv. HENKY WHITE. 





” u - 7 
Court or Krxo’s-Bexcn, Nov. Phe 
The following were the names of ™ 


Richard Noble, 
Thomas Bowden, 
Jobn Danvers, 
Abraham Mana, 
James Henckell, Upp 


Grant Allan, 


hig 
Gentlemen sworn as the Jury to try “* 
case :— 


Special. 
St.-Mary-at-Hill 
Camouwile- street. 
Dread-street-bill. 
Size lane. 
er-Thames-S!. 
Winchester-s'reet. 


Tales. 


Bishopseate-Ward 
Robert-Rigalsford, ; , oe ’ 
Thomas Hamilton, Castlebayaard-W ar 
Thomas Cole, Same place. 

James Carpenter, Same place. 

John Leafe, Same place. 
Benjamin Chip. Same place. 
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out with care and anxiety, how much 
better the soldiers in the ranks of Buona- 
parté were rewarded than the soldiers in 


Mr. Richardson opened the pleadings on 
the part of the prosecution, stating this to 
pe an Information charging the Defendant 
‘with having printed and published a scan- 
galous and seditious Libel on the 16th of 
S-ptember, 1810, and to this charge the 
Detendant had pleaded—Not Guilty. 

The Attorney-General, on the same side, 
stated, that the Libel to which he had now 
to call the attention of his Lordship and 
of the Jury, was one of the most mis- 
chievous and malignant tendency, and was, 
in all its parts of sach a nature, that he 
sould have felt he neglected his duty, had 
he allowed it to pass without observation 
and to go unpunished. It would be ne- 
cessary for him to state the circumstances 
which had given oecasion to the publica- 
tion in question, that the Jury might be 
better able to judge of the motives by 
which it was dictated. After the splendid 
achievements of our armies in Spain and 
Portugal, particularly in the battles of Vi- 
miera, Roleia, Talavera, Busacgo, &c. it 
was judged that it would be for the honour 
vithe army, that medals should be pre- 
pared and presented to the Officers, above 
a certain rank, who had borne a share in 
those engagements, that they might wear 
(ie same, suspended by a ribbon, roand 
the neck, in commemoration of the exer- 
tions made by the British Army on those 
days. It was impossible that these medals 
could be presented to every individual, 
though all were equally distinguished. All 
the Army, however, it must be apparent to 
every one who rightly viewed the subject, 
wasegually honoured in this mark of ap- 
probation and distinction thus paid to the 
‘ommanding Officers, the medals bein 


| presented to all the General Officers, in- 


cluding Lieutenant-Coloncls ; nor was it 
‘ver dreamt, before the publication in 
(oestion made its appearance, that there 
could a person be found capable of con- 
‘truing this mark of distinction into some- 
ting injurious tothe soldier. The object of 
‘ue publication ia question, however, there 
could not be a doubt, was to hold out to 
the soldiers that an odious distinction 
Was thereby made between the of. 
ficers and the soldiers; that the merit was 
Wished to be represented all due to the 
Ofticers, and that the soldiers were disre- 
farded, and even held out to contempt ; 
and that a private soldier was esteemed as 
of no regard. The publication in ques- 
tion did not lose sight of a topic never 
omitted or lost sight of on such occasions. 
—It did not’ omit to state, and to point 
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the BritishArmy were. He (the Attorney 
General) should say no more than this, that 
it was impossible not to see that the pub- 
lication in question was intended and was 
calculated to produce disaffection and dis- 
content among our soldiers ; and, if such 
spirit were to be disseminated, it was need 
less for him te state, far more to enter 
intoa detail of the dreadful consequences 
which might ensue. The publication was 
a gross misrepresentation ofthe feelings 
of the soldiery, as well as a scandalous and 
malignant attempt to induce them te 
abandon those honourable and praise- 
worthy feelings by which they had hither- 
to had been actuated, and to embrace the 
views of the writer of this publication. It 
was a gross misrepresentation of the feel- 
ings of the soldier : for, did the Jury be- 
lieve that any soldier could be found who 
would feel a rancour in bis mind at an ho- 
nour conferred on his Officer?—-On the 
contrary, did they not believe that a sol. 
dier seeing an Officer who had commanded 
him in any of the battles, in coimmemora- 
tion of which these medels had been con- 
ferred, with the medal hanging at his breast, 
would not say to those who accompanied 
him—“ See how we are honoured ; see 
how the person who led us on to victory 
at Vimiera, &c. has been honoured for 
him, and for us?’” 

The Attorney-General -was satisfied 
there was scarcely a person to be found 
who could have given any other interpre- 
tation to the motive which actuated His 
Majesty’s Government in the issuing of 
these medals. It remained for the person 
who printed and published the article in 
question to give to this act the dark repre 
sentation he had chosen to affix to it. 
There was another part of the publication 
in question, which went to the conduct of 
His Majesty’s Government, or of Ministers. 
Now he (the Attorney-General) was far 
from disputing the right of the subjects of 
this country fully, freely, and fairiy, to 
enter into a discussion of the conduct of 
Ministers. This, he agreed, was a right 
which must, at all times, be liberally per- 
mitted ; bat still this would not and ought 
not to warrant general calumny. That 
the character of the present Government 
was infamy, that every part of their con- 
duct was marked by corruption, was ‘not 
to be tolerated as a general assertion, 
without assigning the ground for so harsh 
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voked, and unsubstantiated calumny, as 
his Lordship would inform them. Such 
was this publication, as far as the soldiers 
were concerned, and such were the ge- 
neral calumnies it contained, which he had 
no doubt the Learned Lord would inform 
them amounted toa libel, He should now 
read the libel to them, and ask them, if 
this was not its true character? After re- 
citing the order in the immediately pre- 


ceding Gazette, the publication goes on to | 


make the observations of its Author, which 
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and severe a conclusion. This could not; finds promotion in his army, ?—.« 
be called discussion, but was gross, unpro- | army, merit always finds reward.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 


he conceives well worthy of attention, ata | 


moment when the military energies of a 


neighbouring vation have reached an un- | 


precedented height, and when the pre- 
vention of the actual subjugation of this 
country by our enemies in a great measure 
depends on the exertions of our sailors and 
soldiers. That a Ministry, whose cha- 
racter is infamy,—that such a mass of ig- 
norance and corruption should have put 
the seal to their own conduct, by issuing 
such an order, the Writer esteems even in 
them extraordinary. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral asked, could it be permitted, that, 
without discussing the merits of any act of 


an Administration, or the merits of any | 


Administration generally, any Newspaper 
Writer should take upon himself to say 
that the conduct of Ministers was such that 


their character was infamy, and such as | 


held them out to abhorrence ?—The pub- 
lication proceeds, « Why, we indignantly 
demand, is this reward to be confined to 
the officers? Why is this insult to the 
army at large? Why is this unjust and 
upgenerous distinction made?” It goes on 
to notice the battles of Vimiera and 
Corunna, which it characterizes as ‘ equi- 
vocal and barren,” and asks, ‘‘ must cor- 
ruption and imbecility manifest itself in 
every particular ?’’—Thus, the Attorney- 
General contended, it was represented to 
the soldiers that they were vilified and 
disgraced ; and to the public, that the mo- 
tive of this grant to the officers was cor- 
ruption.—This mark of honour, which 
could be granted only to a few of the 
leading-officers, in testimony of the ho- 
nourable conduct of the whole, was repre- 
sented as odious and disgraceful to the 
soldiers, and to be corrupt on the part of 
Ministers. The publication then warned 
this country not rasbly to shut their eyes 
ayainst..instruction, but to attend to the 
military system of the Ruler of France, 
which was deserving of imitation. « Merit 
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The affidavit 
spirit of the order the Author of the Pub. the res 
lication interprets into this, that the of. whateve 
cers alone In our army are entitled to ee Newspa 
ward. At this the Author fee}; indignant, The Ac 
and complains that common policy, pay, precognt. 
that justice: is violated, by. thus trea ng that the 
the soldier with contempt, nay, by placing torship 
him below his level.—The Aitorney-Gp. poner 
neral concluded by asking of the Jury, mission: 
this could -be done for any other purpose that pu 
than to excite discontent in the army ?— peared 
and if so, they would bear from a higher tie Dis 
authority than his that the Publication in shire di 
question was a libel. time of 

A person from the Office of the Solicitor chester 
of the Treasury was then examined, who been y! 
stated that he saw the certificate, to which Lhe . 
was annexed the certified Copy of the Al- ection 
fidavit of Mr. White, as sole Proprietor that ut 
and Printer of The Independent Wiaz, sworn the De, 
by him at Dorchester Gaol, on the :sib Lord 
May, 1810, signed by Edward Hatta, the Co 
Esq. one of the Commissioners of the Stamp the Aft 
Oflice, which certificate, with the adidavis was dis 
annexed, he now produced. pe Oe 

Mr. Lawes, jun, bere addressed his Lord- be oy 
ship, begging to be heard a few wors in vf 
this stage of the business. He begged to Bid 20 
call to his Lordship’s attention the case ol be pro 
Mr. Redhead Yorke, who was tried py oot 
York, on which occasion it was put to the - , 
Judge, whether the Defendant might not a Vist 
be allowed the privilege of Counc: Pn 
examine and cross-examine Willies’ Pn " 
while, at the same time, the Defeat say 
was heard in his own defence ? There — oo : 
a printed Report of the case, which woold {ac * 
give his Lordship satisfaction ou this pont, VM, 
if he required it. se reat 

Lord Ellenborough said he reco' ee’ Bini 
the case, and being then Counsel [0 ens 
Crown, had deferred 10 the opinion o! a pre 
Learned Judge on that particular oc¢3 Ww, nate 
There was a contrary priciice, seer’ might 
prevailing in the Court, which he see Mr 
be sorry. to overturn, and that was, pte that | 
person could avail himseif both o! ” 3 been 
exertions, and of those of his — Mr. ¢ 
His Lordship bad no objection, homers we 
if a point of law should occur, 'hal a Mi 
Defendant should have the + an Mr. ] 
arguing it, of the assistance of the sagas missi 
Counsel, or of any other Counsct he mr Be» 
chuse. His Lordship did not speak" TM 
lation to this trial, but objected to the a M 
gularity which must naturally arise exan 
such a practice. allowed Sider 


Mr. Lawes then requested to be 
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» take an objection as to the Copy of the 
\fidavit, which had been put in to prove 
the responsibility of the Defendant to 
whatever was contained in the Sunday 
Newspaper called The Independent Whig. 
The Actof the 38th of the King, which 
Hecognized this as sufficient proof, directed 
that the Affidavit of Newspaper Proprie- 
torship should be sworn before a Comunis- 
soner of Stamps, or one whom the Com- 
missioners should specially appoint for 
that purpose. The present Affidavit ap- 
peared to have been sworn only before 
the Distributor of Stamps for the Dorset- 
shire diswict, the Defendant being, at the 
time of its being made, a prisoner in Dor- 
chester gaol ; and no authority to have 
been given to him for that purpose. 
The Atiorney General answered this ob- 
jecuon by reading from the Acta Proviso, 
that it should not be necessary to prove 
the Depuiy a Commissioner or Officer. 
Lord Elienborough would assume from 
the Copy of the Affidavit produced, that 
the Affidavit itself was sworn, because he 
was directed to do so by the Act: but that 
Wes hot enough; it must be sworn either 
betore a Commissioner, or a Person autho- 
nzed by the Commissioners. The Act 
did not require that the authority should 


‘be proved; but the Affidavit before the 


Court ran, ‘“* Sworn before me, Whitaker, 
Distributor.” The Act did not state that 
a Distributor, guoad Distributor had any 
authority to take the Affidavit. 

| The Auorney Generat calied Mr. Whi- 
tiker, who proved that he had received 
from the Siamp Office in 1803, an autho- 
n'y in writing to take such Affidavits ; 
but he had mislaid it. 

Mr. Lawes, rising to cross-examine this 

Witness, 
Lord Ellenborough said, he would not 
‘ave What wes meant for lenity quoted as 
4 precedent. The Counsel must put his 
client upon examining the witness: be 
might Suggest the questions to him, 

Mr. Garrow, for the Prosecution, said, 
that this was not a new doctrine. It had 

en decided in Westminster Hall ; and 
Mr. Clifford had left the Court in conse- 
quence of the decision. 

Mr. Whitaker produced the Letter from 
Mr. Beresford, late Secretary to: the Com- 
Nissioners, which enclosed his mislaid 
ile It mentioned the authority 

c ‘ 


Mr. White then proceeded to cross 


examine the Witness, which he did at con- 
Siderable length. 
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From the incompleteness of this evi- 
dence, the fact of the Paper in question 
being bought at the Office of the The In- 
dependent Whig, No. 23, Warwick-square, 
was proved ; and Mr.S. Hill, of the Stamp 
Office, produced the original Affidavit. 

Mr. Lawes objected that the evidence 
was now more incomplete than before. 

Lord Ellenborough.—They are not pro- 
ceeding under the Statute now ; they have 
proved what they are not required by the 
Act to do—the buying of the publication. 

Mr. Lawes proceeded to state, that the 
Affidavit was a nullity. 

Lord Ellenborouzh.—The certificate is 
now only suppletory evidence; and if the 
Affidavit was not sworn before the proper 
Officer it is void. But if the Defendant 
had only writen a Letter, saying, I shall 
carry on such a Printing Business at such a 
Piace, and a Paper had been produced 
bought at that Place, it would be pro- 
bable evidence to go to a Jury, that the 
Defendant was the Publisher of the Paper. 

Mr. Lawes said, that his objection was, 
that the Affidavit was a pertect nullity, 
unless authorised by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Here the Affidavit had been sworn 
before a Person not appointed to take it. 

Lord Elienborough.—I\t is against you 
both ways. If they go upon the Act of 
Parliament, the Affidavit will be left to 
the Jury, with such observations as the 
produced envelope may suggest in favour 
of its authority. But, at any rate, they 





have a Dec!aration under the Defendant’s 
| hand, that he is the Printer, Publisher, and 
|sole Proprietor, of a Paper intended to 
be published at No, 23, Warwick-square, 
on the 18th of May ; and on the 23d of 
September following, a paper is purchased 
there. Itis competent to you to shew, 
that in the intermediate time he ceased to 
carry on the Printing Business there. 
Otherwise the evidence is competent to 
go to a Jury, as to the fact of the Defend- 
ant being the Publisher of the Paper in 
question. 

Mr. Lawes requested that a Note might 
be taken of his objection, 

Lord Eilenborough.—1 have already an- 
ticipated your wishes. 

The libel was then read by the proper 
Officer, Mr. Lowten. The Paper was 


said to be printed and published by and 
for the Defendant. 

Mr. Lawes was afraid the court were 
not yet in possession of his objection. It 
was, that the Affidavit could not be read 
for another purpose than that for which 
it was made. 
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Lord Ellenborough.—I have heard your 
objection,—think it has no foundation,— 
over-rale it,—and now we will go to 
something else. 

Mr. Whitaker underwent a long cross- 
examination by the Defendant. 

Mr. Lawes asked the Attorney-General, 
if he went upon the first or third count ; 
as he wished to know which the Libel was 
read as applicable to; for, having only 
the common faculties of man, he had 
compared it only with the first m the 
Record. 

Lord Ellenborough.— As applicable to 
any. If it is stated differently in different 
counts, it was your business to discover 
that diflerence before you came here. 

The Gazette was put in and proved ; it 
being an allegation that such an order ex- 
isted in it as the Libel quoted. 

The Defendant said, there had been no 
proof where the Gazette was obtained. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Your Paper admits 
it, ‘The production of the Paper is evi- 
dence in all cases of bankruptcy. 





DEFENCE. 


May tt please Your Lordship and 
Gentlemen of the Jury, 


In offering to the Court my Defence to 
the allegations this day prodoced against 
me,—mistrustful as lam of the effect of 
my own feelings in the peculiar situation 
in which I stand, with a desire not to waste 
unnecessarily the time of the Court and 
Jury,—I have chosen to commit what I 
have to say to paper, rather than to place 
my inexperience in competition with the 
practice and ingenuity of my Learned 
Opponent. 

Sensible, also, that the nature and qua- 
lity of my vindication would be ‘likely to 
bear little upon the tenour of the argu- 
ment which would be pressed against me, 
and consequently less liable tointerruption, 
I availed myself of this circumstance to 
digest my - thoughts, and adapt them to 
the double purpose of convenience and 
precision.— In doing which, I do but follow 
the example of that great literary Genius 
and Philanthropist, the unhappy Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield ;—who, it will be remem- 
bered, for a similar offence with which I 
am charged, so fatally endured the peril 
attached to the indulgence of an exuber- 
ant but virtuous fancy, by being long im- 
tured within the very walls from which 


T have just emerged, To pursue the ana- 
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logy, and with little appearance of hyper. 
bole, —“ He did but live to taste of |}. 
berty and die :”’—while for me, it shoulg 
seem, after a much longer endurance, 
worse calamity than even death js reserves 
from which there is no escape, but throuzh 
the effect of truth upon the minds of an 
enlightened and merciful Jury. 

After what has been urged by the At. 
torney-General, as to the nature and effect 
of the imputed Libel, and the dangerons 
tendency of its publication,—I should rise 
to address you in my own behalf witha 
much greater degree of diflidence and con- 


cern, were I not led to place my hopes 


upon a foundation totally distinct from the 
merits or demerits of the Publication in 
question. 

Had I beencharged upon the record with 
the mere act of publication of the matter 
alleged against me, it would then have 
beem necessary to have examined its 
quality ; but when I am charged with 
causing the Publication to be made— 
with the view of exciting discontent and 
disaffection in the minds of the Liege Sub- 
jects of our Lord the King, and particu 
larly of the Persons belonging to the 
Army,—I come here to justify myself 
from this implication of the record.—In 
doing which I assume it as a principle of 
Justice, as well as Humanity, that I shal 
experience the indulgence of the Court 
and the attention ofthe Jury. 

Gentlemen of the Jury,—I will not 
question your liberality by supposing, that 
the remembrance of past transactions will 
have any influence in directing your deci 
sion upon the present occasion :—neither 
passion nor prejudice, I am persuaded, 
will interfere with or obstruct your Justice. 

Gentlemen,—You have heard every 
thing brought that could be brought, from 
the sources of Law and Ingenuity, to 
stamp the shame of wilful criminality up” 
my head ;—and it is now your duty, * 
am sufe it is your inclination, to "oft 
patiently and seriously to what] shal! o'* 
in my Defence. 

I pass over, therefore, the matter alleged 
in the information without a commer ms 
but I reply to all and every the ger J 
charges contained in the Record :—3n" 
the Law, which sets up that official inst 
ment against me, permits me to rae 
to refute its allegations,—it 18 here roe 
my stand,—it is here I challenge ©” 
tion,—ond' fearlessly invoke you 
biassed and discriminating Verdict. 7 
Record states, not only that I published 
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alleged Libel, but pronounces that I did 
it with a Criminal Intention !—The Speech 
of my Learned Adversary necessarily 
lacrees with the words and meaning of the 
Record,—both ascribing to me a wilful 
criminality, a direct mischievous and 
wicked intent, to the end and for the pur- 
poses set forth in the Information.— With- 
out attempting to follow. my Learned Ad- 
versary through the mazy path of legal 
disquisition, it is simply to the plain and 
positive declaration contained in that Re- 
cord alone, that I propose to make my KHe- 
ply, and to rest the proof of my Innocence 
upon the broad basis of Truth. Gen- 
tlemen,—In a cause like the present, I 
apprehend your own judgment will tell 
you, and I should hope the Court will cone 
frm it,—that if I show in any one in- 
stance that I am charged wrongfully,—that 
the Instrument by which I am arraigned 
is fictitious and defective,—that it is defi- 
cient in regularity as well as in substance. 
I say, Gentlemen, I apprehend it will 
be only necessary to make this appear to 
procure me a ready acquittal. 
[am aware, that there are certain cases 
herein the law can dispense with forms, 
well as render them indispensible in 
thers. I know not, therefore, whether 
he error I shall detect will come under 
the first or last denomination ; but this I 
know, that the error will be none the less 
or being disregarded; and that in. cri- 
minal cases, where the life or liberty of a 
fellow creature is at stake, I have under- 
tood it to be the maxim of the Constitu- 
‘ional Law of England to let the scale of 
hercy preponderate, and grant the benefit 































huires it, 

In the first place, then, allow me to 
‘rect your attention while I declare, that 
the Place of Publication as set forth in the 
Accord iserroneous. I know of no Pabli- 
ation vended in the Parish of St. Mary- 
“Bow, in the Ward of Cheap ;—I have 
ever stated myself to have had any Pub- 











my affidavit, nay, to the Publication 
self, or to any person who may be said 
0 have purchased the same at the Office 
of Publication, and their evidence must 
elute the substance of the Record. 

Law, I know, is held to be, that per- 
nal evidence is unnecessary in a case 
e the present; the Court receiving and 
knowledging my affidavit, together with 
"© production of my Publication, as sufli- 
“cnt evidence of my printing and publish- 
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of informality to the side which most re- 


Heation in such place. Let the Court refer | 
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ing :—but then the Record must agree 
with beth most minutely and circumstantially, 
It does not do so!—It does neither. Mt nei- 
ther agrees with my Paper, nor my afli- 
davit—but is contradictory to both, 

Should it be pretended that the forms of 
Court go so far as to allow that proof of 
the Publication zn London only shall be 
held sufficient, I will ask, why attempt to 
name the specific place of Publication ?— 
why should the King’s Attorney invalidate 
his official instrument ?—why impeach the 
Record by the introduction of a positive 
falsehood, if he bad not known that the 
proof of the identity of the Place of Publi- 
cation had been necessary to have sus- 
tained his information—when the simple 
line of trath was plain before him ?—But 
Task, if I had been as well prepared to 
have disproved the Publication being 
made in London, as I am prepared to dis- 
prove its being issued, where the Record 
states it to have been issued,—would not 
his Lordship have held it fatal to the in- 
formation ?—and I maintain the error is as 
palpable in the eye of reason and justice, 
as though the Publication had been issued 
at York. 

In other criminal cases, the Law re-. 
quires a strict adherence to fact. in matters 
of evidence ; and shall I not be entitled to 
equal privilege with the assassin or the 
highwayman ? 

This error is not imputed to me, and I 
leave it to your candour and justice to de- 
cide, whether the consequence should not 
rest with those who committed it. 

_ 1 have shewn the Record to be false, 
which states “ The Independent Whig” 
Sunday Newspaper, to be published in the 
Parish of St. Mary-le-Bow, in the Ward of 
Cheap ;—that Paper being peblished in 
the Parish of Christchurch, in the Ward of 
Farringdon Within. Is it possible, then, 
that the Court shall proceed to try a cause, 
and a criminal cause too, by a false instru- 
ment? Or should his Lordship decree 
that [ must answer to a false arraignment, 
1 trust the Jury will never consent to 
ground-their verdict upon the faith of an 
instrument so palpably erroneous, 

Should that, however, be the decision ef 
the Court, though I do not despair of @ 
different sentiment being entertained by 
the Jury, I shall nevertheless proceed to 
observe, that this False Record states also, 
that I published the alleged Libel with 
the most criminal intention:—and te 
prove this, my Learned Prosecutor has at 
tempted to shew,~—not that I either wrote, 
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read, or even saw, the offensive article be- 
fore insertion,—not that I was privy to, or 
participating in, the very act of its publi- 
cation, —for this, Gentlemen, It was impos- 
sible that he could shew ;—but onlv that 
the Law considers me responsible for all 
and every thing to which my name is af- 
fixed, whether with or without my con- 
sent, provided I enter my name in the 
proper Books at the Stamp-Office for that 
purpose.—Thus you observe, Gentlemen, 
that the Law is to be imperative upon me, 
to keep me to the strict letter and mean- 
ing of my Affidavit, as entered in the Go- 
vernment Books, while it assumes to itself 
the license to vary or mis-state facts at 
pleasure, and still justice must submit to its 
caprice.—If such be the usage of the Law, 
I cannot say much in praise of its equity. 
But to proceed :—Gentlemen, I humbly 
conceive that you sit here this day, to de- 
cide not more upon the merits and ten- 
dency of the Publication before you, than 
upon the positive assurance you may be 
brought to entertain of my intentional 
guilt or innocence in the fact of its publi- 
cation.—His Lordship may tell you, that 
the matter in que-tion is a most heinous 
Libel,—he may possibly convince you to 
that effect,—but he must fail to convince 
you that I entertained the Crimina! Inten- 
tion set forth in the Record. Gentlemen 
—Reason, as well as Law, must agree, that 
it is the Intention alone which constitutes 
the criminality of the deed. «| may 
shoot mine arrow o’er the house and slay 
my brother,’’—but the Law would not 
condemn me, nor yet my conscience. 
With respect to this matter, I am as one 
who is told he has done some act in his 
sleep, of which he is altogether uncon- 
scious. But, Gentlemen, it is not (happily 
for me) it is not the Attorney-General’s 
vouching it to have been done with a Cri- 
minal Intention, which will weigh any 
thing in your minds, provided your.con- 
sciences do not concur in his opinion — 
Gentlemen, You sit here, deputed by the 
Constitution of your Country, to decide 
Between innocence and: accusation,—to 
elicit truth,—and such must constitute 
ur Verdict. The Law is understood to 
be grounded upon Truth ; and, whatever 
cofouring art or enmity may. give to a 
case, whatever inference or interpretation 
may arise from professional learning or in- 
enuity,—still, after all, His Lordship, I 
‘hope, will tell you, that it is your 
consciences which must decide,—that Truth 
‘the umpire !—If the Rules of this 
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Court would permit, I would here aij 
witnesses to prove that the article in 
tion was the production of another person, 
and inserted without either my knowledce op 
consent ;— but, Gentlemen, though the forns 
of law debar me from the privilege of thus 
unequivocally substantiating this fact, yoy 
will nevertheless credit the assertion: a 
you must necessarily conceive, situates ag 
J was at the time, a prisoner ina distant 
gaol, (the gaol of Dorchester,) thar, 
morally speaking, I could not have had 
the most distant idea of such an Article 
being about to appear in my Paper; and 
that consequently it was a moral impossis 
bility that 1 could either participate in the 
intention of the writer, or prevent its 
publication.—]I say, Gentlemen, | could 
produce evidence of this fact, if the 
Rules of Court would permit ;—but, 
though not suffered to do this, I can a 
least declare, which here I most solemnly 
do, that the Ariicle in question was written 
so close upon the hour of publication, 0 
to preclude the possibility of any copy of 
it being sent to me before it was published 
to the world :—but that when it did reach 
me, I have evidence also to prove that! 
disclaimed any knowledge of it—let this 
circumstance, then, witness for me that I 
had no Criminal Intention in its publica 
tion.— And now, Gentlemen, let me ei 
treat you to reflect upon the unprecedented 
perilous situation into which I have been 
driven, and from the effects of which I 
am thus brought to stand before you ws 
day.—It is just and natural to trace effects 
to their causes, and the present will be 
found to have its source in the operation 
of that Power which now arraigns me 
beseech your earnest attention to (his point 
Gentlemen, I was’ borne away rom be 
scene of my avocations,—deprived of the 
personal superintendance of my concer 
still to be accounted amenable for eve’ 
incidental error, and with this only alter 
native,—to embrace immediute Tui", om 
linguishing my means of support. —Diveh 
therefore, as | have been, into this press 
peril by the rigorous operation © re 
Law,—feeling, as 1 am made to ~ 
pressure of an awful responsibility, - 
the combination of other evils which ha 
resulted from it,—I cannot but feel, le 
wise, the just and moral right I arse 
your indulgence and protection “ 
men, Il take my God to witness, : “ 
neither saw nor heard of the we 
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ad you must necessarily perceive, if you 
edit the assertion bh have -made, or. the 
silence ] desire to adduce, that it was an 
ir impossibihry, from. the nature of my 
suxion, and the time and manner of its 
peatance,——an uter impossidility for 
me to have done so.—And if T haveshewn 
his, let me ask, where is the individual 
tha: can conscientiously pronounce me 
orally euilty of a malicious and wicked in- 
enion in this matter ?>—What alone was 
morally possible for me. to do in sucha 
sw, L have already offered.. The Writer 
and bona-fide Publisher has declared him- 
Hf ready and -willing to answer for its 
production. ‘This offer on our part- has 
ben rejected; not rejected as to any 
backwardness in prosecuting the real Au- 
hor, but only as to the condition of free- 


ng me from ‘Implicatien. | 


Gentlemen, let me not be understood to 
infer that this conduct in my Learned 
Prosecutor is ascribable to any other mo- 
ive thaw what he takes to be the line of 
his public duty :—-I cannot question but 
that the practice and usage of the law con- 
sutute his rule of action :—yet, gentlemen, 
may reasonably presume, that the just 
principle of that duty, the true essence of 
our law, is'to invoke correction upon, | 
tuch, and such only, who can be PRovED } 
tohave deserved it: and therefore it is 
upon this ground I contend, that duty 
should assimilate with reason and equity 
and not confound the technicalities of | 
Law with the purposes of Justice. 
To arrive at the true source of mischief | 
the Law wisely admits a power to arraign 
the suspicious ;—but, when that true 
source is tendered, when the rea! offender 
is neither attempted to be disguised nor 
withheld, where is the justice which would 
mvolve the guiltless? Here is an implied 
offence committed, and to get at the of- 
fender, (which surely must constitute the 
full intent uf justice,) the Law seeks its 
remedy against such as- lie within its cog- 
hizance ee if I have been placed, by 
the sentence of this Court, for the long 
interval of three years, an almost solitary 
Prisoner in a gaol one hundred and twenty 
miles distant from the place of the publi- 
Cation of my Paper, and thereby com- 
Pelled to submit the superintendance of 
that Paper to an Agent, or cease to pub- 
lish it, and thus have renounced the 
Means of subsistence for myself and fa- 
mily, I appeal to -your consciences as 
just, as! feeling, as honourable men, if the 
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atiach to me, for the publication by my 
Agent, during my compelled absence, of 
an Article, which I had no human means 
of preventing the appearance of. ‘To 
prove this fact incontestibly, and to an- 
swer all the proper and equitable ends of 
public justice, the writer of this alleged 
tibel has, through the medium of his 
Counsel, offered to surrender himself, if 
the Attorney General would have con- 
sented to prosecute him instead of me, the 
innocent victim. Is it not, then, incon- 
sistent with the principle of justice, of fair, 
strict and impartial justice, to persist in 
confounding the innocent with the guilty ? 

I do not say that the Attorney General 
refuses to accept the disclosure of the real 
offender, but he requires that I should 
confess to what the Record implies, that 
is, the Criminal Intention of doing what 
was. done by another ;—that I should so 
far forget what was due to the dignity of 
truth and my own honour, as to tamely 
acknowledge myself guilty of an act, in 
which | had not the smallest participation, 
and withdraw my plea of innocence, by 
suffering judgment to go by default. 

Gentlemen, for a resistance to such a 
mean and dastardly expedient to court 
the forbearance of the Law, I trust I shall 
experience rather your commendation 
than your censure, and that my cause 
will thereby lose no interest in your Con- 
sideration. 

No, Gentlemen, that I am free,—unde« 
niably free from the Criminal Intention 
imputed to me, I shall ever resolutely in- 
sist ;—and neither favour nor persecution 
shall instigate me to a false confession !—— 
That I am morally innocent, even my 
Prosecutor, (from the knowledge of the 
situation into which his power hed thrown 
me, joined to the representations which 
have been made to him on the subject), 
even HE must conscientiously admit :—= 
His Lordship himself, from the evidence 
which I have desired to adduce, I feel_as- 
sured, must necessarily have perceived 
the same:—and you, Gentlemen, I trust, 
‘will fully shew you join in the sentiment 
by your unprejudiced Verdict this day. 
It may be urged, that I brdve or insult 
the Law by proposing to compound with 
its authority ;—tbat it does not. become 
me to attempt to commute the peril,I have 
incurred ;—but, Gentlemen, let it be. re, 
collected now I have incurred this ay 
responsibility which is to burthen me with 
the faults of another! Let it be remem- 
bered, that. it arose wholly from. compul- 
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sion! It was the Law, as you well know, 
Gentlemen, which took me from my place 
of basiness,—imy sphere of lite,—and ba- 
nished me to a distant Jail! [i cannot be 
supposed, that, by such a sentence it was 
meant to be inferred, that I should be de- 
barred the means of my existence ;-—it 
aimed not at depriving me of the lawful 
sources of support,—to take from me my 
prop of life, and the power or means of 
maintaining my family ;—it was uot in- 
tended to act asa prohibition to the far- 
ther pursuit of my profession :—yet How 
continue that profession, with all its local 
necessities, without incurring this fearful 
liabiliiy to accusation Which now enthrals 
me?—Therefore, Gentlemen, you must 
readily perceive, that it is from the epera- 
tion of tbat very sentence that IT am 
placed in peril here this day :—I aver, 
that, from the operation of that sentence, 
and that alone, am I.brought to answer 
this present charge :—because, bad it been 
possible for me to have prevented it;— 
(without doing what the Law could not 
insist upon, namely, the abandonment of 
my necessary avocations),—I say, had it 
been possible for me to have prevented it, 
i should certainly have done so, and not 
have incurred the present danger. Surely, 
Gentlemen, nothing can be more unjust in 
nature, that that one man should be made 
to suffer fox the acts of another ;—for an 
offence Which he neither prompted nor 
sanctioned,—-iwhich he could neither fore- 
see nor prevent !=-Ruin undeserved, the 
Laws of a Just Government shoold never 
permit, much less promote. The Subject, 
who is criminally arraigned for an im- 
puted offence, avawedly committed by 
another person, surely, Gentlemen, should 
not be doomed to languish under the in- 
famy of a false accusation, and to perish 
veproachfully by an unjust sentence.— 
My * pane f Adversary may endeavour 
to set aside this my rational plea, upon 
the ground of its inadmissibility with the 
‘custom and practice of the Court, as well 
as from the danger ef precedent:—that the 
plea of absence from the spot of Publica- 
tion is no defence in cases of this nature ; 
and, if once admitted, would set wide 
the gates of fravd and evasion, to the 
mockery of justice and the injury of 
“Reciety :--But, Gentlemen, wi!l reason, 
justice, or common humapity, admit of no 
ence between a voluntary or fraudu- 

¢ absence, and one caused by compul- 
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sion? —Or would yourselves, Gentlemey 
as a Jury summoned to decide upon ; 
case where any such fraudulent abseno, 
was apparent, not be sufficiently guarded 
against evasion, and decide accordingly oo 
‘Besides, Gentlemen, let me ask ,—are ea... 
such as mine at all common ?— Has ther, 
ever been any thing similar before tip 
Court ? And I may add, is it ever like) 
to occur again, except probably in ny 
own person, seeing the evil resulting fry 
it ?—-Among the many of my professivy, 
who have lately engaged the attention o/ 
the Law, has any one been placed ing 
like condition? Have they been forced g 
hundred miles from their place of business, 
an from the spot where the eflences wee 
committed, (Lowever superior in crijis 
nality those offences were acknowledged 
to have been,)—and this at the hazard of 
their total ruin, or the awful risk of future 
liability from the conduct of agents! 
You perceive, therefore, Gentlemen, tha 
precedent is not likely to be injurious, a 
my case appears destined to remain % 
litary, and may be dealt with without ap- 
prehension of consequences. I clo not say 
that men have not been banished to distant 
Gaols, but has it been attended with like 
circumstances ?>———Have they been r- 
duced to the necessity of employing lites 
raty agents, or of relinquishing 2! onc 
their means of life ?—A man, it is tre, 
may exercise his ideas, though one hut 
dred miles from .bome, but not be able to 
correct the ideas of others:—I was no 
obliged to write, but, what is infinitely 
worse, I was rendered liable to answer far 
the writing of other persans ;—I was ¢e- 
barred acting for myself, where | could 
only act with effect, yet held liable to 
count fur the actions of others:—and the 
alternative was—the loss of my meats af 
support!——With this argument the law 
may avow it has nothing to do;—bu! 

muintain, that, in the instance before y™ 
this argument grows out of the opersli! 
of the Law ;—for, that it is to the oper 
tion of that law that the present mischie! 
is owing ;—-when I‘ say this, Gentine 
Ido not mean to vilify either the Lav? 
the Court.;—but merely to impress br 
plain trath upen your minds, gore 
reason of the sentence which was ; the 
upon me, (that is, the operation © 
Law,) I was precluded the power of # 
perintending my business. 

a Te be continued.) 
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